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not taste at all good. On pages 55-56 reference is made to "le sport 
pe"destre, — le footing " among the Opatas, Tarahumari, etc. In the brief sec- 
tion on "Negro music" (pp. 77-85) are given the texts and musical nota- 
tion of some songs from Samoa {sic!). The section on habitations contains 
(p. 243) appropriately a figure of "les 'gratte-ciel' de New York," the 
farthest remove from the roofless sleep of the savage. A good index, a thing 
often absent in French books, is a welcome feature of this volume. 

Das Ich und die sittlichen Ideen im Leben der Volker von O. Fulgel. 

Vierte Auflage. Langensalsa : Beyer, 1904. Pp. viii, 270. 

This study of the ego and the moral idea in the life of the races of man 
contains much that is properly folkloric, touching such topics as the follow- 
ing : The ego and the name, personification and mythological conception 
of nature, the ego as the body, the ego and its environment, the contraction 
and expansion of the ego, the development of moral ideas (benevolence, 
etc., sex-customs, killing the old, societies, friend and foe, hospitality, 
cruelty, slavery), ideas of law, honor, justice, fair play, revenge, wergild, 
crime and punishment, gratitude, fidelity and truthfulness, primitive art 
(169-185), cleanliness, modesty, contentment, self-satisfaction, religion 
(good and evil influence on morality), hermitism, belief in immortality, etc. 
This book would be more useful with an index, which it entirely lacks. 

The treatment of the body of Pope Formosus (described on page 5) in 
897 a. d., reveals a concept of personality beneath that of many savages. 
The identification of image and shadow with the individuals is still known 
to the folk-lore of civilized lands, and the cult of relics adds clothing, im- 
plements, etc., after death. The separation of the living property of the 
deceased from himself comes late with some savage tribes {e.g. in Africa). 
The name, as Goethe said, is more a part of the individual than clothing to 
be worn, it is rather a skin grown about and over him. 

Die Heilgotter und HeilstXtten des Altertums. Eine archaologisch- 
medizinische Studie von Dr. Ludwig Hopf. Tubingen : Pietzcker, 1904. 
Pp. 69. 

The first section (pp. 2-57) of this monograph treats of ancient sacerdo- 
tal and folk places of cure in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, Arabia, India, 
Japan, Egypt, Greece, among the Etruscans, Romans, Kelts, Germans ; the 
second (pp. 57-68) of hospitals, properly so-called, among the Buddhists 
(Ceylon, India, Cashmir), Jews, Greeks, Roman-Byzantines, etc. A biblio- 
graphy of 22 titles is given on page 69. With the priests figuring as " medi- 
cine-men " in the early history of mankind, it is natural that the first places 
of cure should have arisen within the limits of the sanctuaries of the " cur- 
ing" gods, temples, sacred groves, etc. Water and fire, streams and 
springs, cold and hot, led to curative cults of divers sorts. Although 
toward the close of the heathen age the merciful spirit of early Christianity 
called into being hospitals and houses for the sick of a high type, the asser- 
tion of Dietrich and others, that proper hospital-care of the sick dates 
only from the beginning of the Christian era, is contrary to the facts. Its 
incorrectness is shown by the existence of the old Buddhistic hospitals in 



